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SOME METHODS OF OLD TESTAMENT 

EXEGETES BEFORE MODERN 

TIMES 



IRA M. PRICE, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago 



The study of the Bible is undergoing very rapid changes at the present time, and 
the center of interest is shifting greatly from what was most in evidence a few years ago. 
Sometimes we are accustomed to think that such changes are characteristic of our own 
day. It is always illuminating for men who are growing thus provincial to look into 
the past and see how their predecessors also had their consciousness of originality, if not 
of novelty. No book has ever provoked an intelligent interest comparable with that 
aroused by the Bible. The methods of interpreting its pages have been as various as the 
views they have sought to express. 



The Old Testament is a collection of 
books, written in an oriental language, 
under ancient oriental skies, and among 
peoples whose habits of life are very im- 
perfectly known to the occidental world. 
Even before the completion of the Old 
Testament canon, Ezra began to inter- 
pret the Hebrew law which an earlier age 
had produced. And, as each succeeding 
age has arrived, men have arisen who 
made it their specialty to interpret to 
their contemporaries the meaning of 
those ancient records. The biblical 
exegete is a necessity of every Christian 
period or age. Language changes, 
thought progresses, doctrines wear out, 
discoveries are made, old languages are 
deciphered, new old nations are brought 
to light, history is reconstructed, and a 
new background is furnished for the 
ancient oriental world. 

Again, the philosophy of life gives a 
new viewpoint to all thought in whatever 
realm. Theology, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and the ever-widening realm of the 
sciences require a reconstruction of 



thinking in every age. And this in- 
volves, or always has involved, our 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Con- 
sequently the interpretations of the 
Bible for one age have never been fully 
acceptable to the next age. This exege- 
sis has made its impression, and often a 
powerful one; but its inadequacy to 
meet the new questions that a new age 
propounds has soon sidetracked it. In 
fact, it is often true that the books which 
the exegetes of one age have laboriously 
produced have been entirely forgotten 
in the next period. Even the almost 
sublime reverence which one age bestows 
on certain interpretations, often fades 
away before the demands of a new era. 
The demands, too, are greater on each 
succeeding generation of exegetes. 

Old and revered views, obscured by 
age, and superseded by saner and 
sounder conceptions, should be regarded 
only with a kind of sacred archaeological 
reverence, as having served their times 
and ages. Hallowed associations merely 
of the past cannot claim any place in 
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modern thought. Each age has added 
something to the exegetical precipitate 
that has too often incrusted the popular 
ideas of the Old Testament. This must 
be broken away if it interferes with a 
proper understanding of the books which 
lie before the modern exegete. 

The qualifications of the exegete of 
the Old Testament are exacting. His 
equipment should include a minute 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Aramaic 
languages, and a working knowledge of 
the other main Semitic tongues. He 
should keep pace with the new discov- 
eries and interpretations of ancient ori- 
ental history, politics, and religion which 
bear on the life of the Semitic peoples. 
The archaeology of the Semites in its 
broad sense should have a proportionate 
place in his equipment. The results of 
modern biblical and critical scholarship 
should be familiar in so far as they affect 
the Old Testament. Then he must feel 
the religious, philosophical, and scientific 
pulse of the times, so that his exegesis 
may be in harmony with the best thought 
of the day. 

Like any well-equipped specialist he 
should be acquainted too with the his- 
tory of his department, with the exegesis 
of the Old Testament from Ezra to the 
present day, that he may be able to de- 
tect the old-time errors, and avoid their 
pitfalls. And he should be broad- 
minded, and receptive toward the truth 
from any quarter. These are some of 
the qualifications which should inhere in 
an exegete of the Old Testament if he is 
to do the work which his age requires of 
him. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss 
such questions as revelation or inspira- 
tion, but simply to present some of the 



methods and problems which the Old 
Testament exegete of today must face. 
But before we take up the main theme, 
let us look briefly at the chief methods of 
the exegetes which have held sway from 
the closing of the canon to our own times. 
For truly the views of Scripture and the 
doctrinal beliefs current today are ring- 
streaked and striped with the exegesis 
and interpretations of the last two 
thousand years. 

The best sources of information from 
which we can extract this material are 
the commentaries of each age, so labori- 
ously prepared and written by the mul- 
titudes of biblical scholars who have 
adorned their profession and their times. 
These volumes are now found only in the 
farthest stacks of the large libraries, or 
on the most hopelessly unsalable shelves 
of books, among the vast collections of 
great antiquarian shops. To the modern 
man they are marvels of industry and 
curiosity. They were written on the 
basis of principles and methods accepted 
in their day, and their results shaped the 
theology, or vice versa, of their times, 
and colored the controversies that often 
resounded through the ecclesiastical cor- 
ridors of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

We can take only a glance at the 
several recognized periods as we allow 
them to pass in review before us. We 
should keep in mind that each method 
of exegesis had its own beginning quite 
distinct from every other, and did not 
cease at any specific time or at the rise 
of another method. In other words, 
several methods were in vogue at one 
and the same time; indeed, some of 
the methods of the early centuries are 
current in some quarters in our own 
day. 
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Scholars recognize seven methods of 
exegesis adopted since the closing of the 
canon: (i) the Rabbinic, (2) Alexandrian, 
(3) Patristic, (4) Scholastic, (5) Reforma- 
tion, (6) post-Reformation, (7) Modern 1 . 



The Rabbinic period is thought to 
have begun with Ezra (457 b.c.) and to 
have flourished for nearly one thousand 
years. Most naturally the Jews, whose 
own language, literature, and history 
were the subjects of interpretation, es- 
teemed themselves pre-eminently able to 
give the true meaning of them. They 
were familiar, at first hand, with the cus- 
toms and conceptions of their own 
people, and presumably were the best 
equipped to tell their contemporaries and 
successors the real meaning of any pas- 
sages which were not immediately clear 
to reader or hearer. 

In the earlier centuries of Rabbinic 
exegesis there developed a set of prin- 
ciples, and certain methods, that exer- 
cised a rigid control over Old Testament 
interpretation all the way into the 
Middle Ages. The most notable early 
rabbi was the Great Hillel who lived in 
the time of Christ. He adopted as his 
fundamental principles in Old Testament 
exegesis the following rather innocent- 
appearing points: (1) light and heavy, 
(2) equivalence, (3) deduction from 
special to general, (4) explanation of 
two passages by a third, (5) inference 
from general to special, (6) analogy of 
another passage, and (7) inference from 
the context. In the hands of keen 
and shrewd scholars these principles 
were made to establish and confirm 



what finally turned out to be absurd 
conclusions. 

So dialectic in argumentation did the 
chief Jewish interpreters of this school 
become, that the Talmud says: "There 
was an unimpeachable disciple at Jabne 
who could adduce 150 arguments in 
favor of the cleanness of creeping things ' ' 
(Erubin. f. 13. 2). Again, "No one is 
appointed a member of the Sanhedrin 
who is not ingenious enough to prove 
from the law that a creeping thing is 
ceremonially clean" (Sanhedrin, f. 17. 1). 
Once more, "God so gave the law to 
Moses that a thing may be pronounced 
clean or unclean in forty-nine different 
ways" (Sopherim, c. 16). 

But the most systematic and subtle 
exegete in a long line of Jewish worthies 
was Rabbi Aqiba (born about 50 a.d.). 
He "interpreted the Pentateuch on the 
hypothesis that it was an immense, 
intentional, and continuous enigma" 
(Farrar, p. 73). Every syllable, par- 
ticle, or copula, even the horns in the 
flourish of every letter, had some mys- 
tical meaning, exactly as every fiber of 
an ant's foot or of a gnat's wing" 
(Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. IHI). The rabbis 
used to tell how many rules unknown to 
Moses were declared by Aqiba. In 
spite of all these vagaries and extrava- 
gances in exegesis of the Rabbinic school, 
we are almost wholly indebted to the 
painstaking care of Jewish scholars for 
the preservation of the Hebrew text, the 
invention of the Massoretic punctuation, 
and the grammatical and lexical herit- 
ages from mediaeval Judaism, which 
form such an important basis for the 
saner and sounder methods of our day. 



1 Farrar, Bamplon Lectures, 1885, p. 12. 
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II 
The second school of exegetes arose at 
Alexandria in the second century b.c. 
The scholarly Jewish contingent of this 
thriving commercial center had become 
imbued with Greek learning, especially 
that of the philosophers. The founding 
of this new school of interpreters is 
credited to Aristobulus (180 b.c), in 
the fragments of whose work there are 
samples of such allegorical interpreta- 
tions as those that reached their climax 
in the works of that faithful Jewish 
scholar and Stoic philosopher, Philo. As 
the champion of the new method Philo 
based his system on two principles: 
(i) "Greek philosophy is borrowed from 
the Old Testament, especially from the 
law of Moses " ; (2) "All the tenets of the 
Greek philosophers, especially of Aris- 
totle, are to be found in Moses and the 
Prophets, by those who use the right 
method of inquiry" (Farrar, p. 129). 
The allegorical method, therefore, arose 
to form a junction between Greek phi- 
losophy and Jewish legislation. The 
methods resorted to, to bring about this 
result, were fanciful and allegorical in 
the extreme. Philo tells us that he 
found three exegetical schools in his day: 
(1) the literalists, (2) the rationalists, and 
(3) the allegorists. Philo's entire phi- 
losophy of exegesis was based on the 
methods of the third party, the allegor- 
ists. Though he had some considera- 
tion for the literal sense, he regarded it 
as a concession to the weak and ignorant. 
He transformed the literal into a philo- 
sophical symbol. The literal, said he, is 
to the allegorical as the body is to the 
soul (cf. Farrar, p. 139). Just a sample 
of his method must suffice at this 
time: 



To take literally the words, " God planted 
a garden in Eden," is impiety; let not such 
fabulous nonsense enter your minds. The 
meaning is, " God implants terrestrial virtue 
in the human race." The tree of life is that 
most general virtue which some people call 
goodness. The river that goes forth out of 
Eden is also generic goodness. Its fair 
heads are the cardinal virtues. Pheison 
(Piskori) is derived from pheidomai "I 
spare," and means prudence, and being an 
illustrious virtue it is said to compass the 
whole land of Havilah where there is gold. 
The name Gihon means "chest," or an ani- 
mal which attacks with its horns, and there- 
fore stands for courage, and it compasses 
Ethiopia or humiliation; in other words, it 
makes hostile demonstrations against cow- 
ardice. Tigris is temperance; the name 
is connected with a tiger because it reso- 
lutely opposes desire. Euphrates means 
fertility and stands for justice .... 

and so on to the end of the chapter 
(Farrar, pp. 143, 144). 

Philo's methods were so ingenious and 
fascinating, and opened the door to so 
many possibilities, that they early won 
the favor of both Hellenists and Jews. 
Indeed, the rabbis at Alexandria im- 
proved in many ways upon the methods 
of Philo, avoided his extravagances, yet 
adopted allegorical principles that perco- 
lated down through the church Fathers, 
and even through the Middle Ages. 
The cosmopolitan character of Alexan- 
dria soon led to the rapid dissemination 
of the allegorical method, even to the 
ends of the civilized world, wherever 
Jews and the Jewish Scriptures were 
found. 

Ill 

The third school of exegetes is popu- 
larly known as the Patristic — the period 
of the church Fathers. With them the 
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Septuagint was the inspired Bible, even 
when it differed widely from the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament. Such rever- 
ence did not prevent them from handling 
the whole with a peculiar freedom and 
carelessness. They readily changed the 
text, misquoted, combined strangely un- 
related passages, had a greater respect 
for the Old Testament than the New, 
mixed in Jewish legend with ritual, and 
held the Apocrypha as on a par with 
canonical Scripture. Their most famous 
representative was Origen, the father of 
textual criticism. His position and rank 
as the leading scholar of his times ex- 
posed him to misrepresentations and 
abuse, by both his contemporaries and 
his successors, that were little less than 
brutal. In addition to his contributions 
as a textual critic, he established a kind 
of popular exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment that was permeated with the alle- 
gorical methods of Philo, minus the 
vagaries which led the latter to attempt 
a juncture of the Pentateuch and Greek 
philosophy. Origen believed in the in- 
spiration of the Septuagint, in hidden 
meanings in its errors, and in the in- 
spired character of the Apocrypha. His 
tendency to exhortation and dogmatism 
carried with it methods current among 
the rabbis of Palestine and the mystics 
of Alexandria. Origen's assumption that 
the Bible is homogeneous throughout and 
in every respect supernaturally perfect 
has persisted from his day to our own, 
with an inexhaustible tenacity. 

The Bible is meant for the salvation 
of man, but man consists of body, soul, 
and spirit. Scripture must therefore 
have a threefold sense corresponding 
thereto: a literal, a moral, and a mystic 
meaning, corresponding to body, soul, 



and spirit. Of the literal sense he made 
slight use, of the moral sense he barely 
made note; but he almost exhausted his 
genius on the mystic or allegoric sense. 
The whole tendency of his method was 
to magnify the allegoric as against the 
literal sense. This also almost wholly 
ruled out the historical background, and 
gave his imagination free play in the field 
of mysticism. Origen's prominence as 
a scholar among the church Fathers gave 
him large influence over their thought, 
and, consequently, on the trend of 
church doctrine in all succeeding cen- 
turies. 

The one luxurious oasis in the desert 
of Patristic exegesis is Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. His chief merit is a firm 
yet fruitless revolt against Origen's sys- 
tem of allegory. Theodore was born 
in the fourth century (died 429 A.D.), 
about fifteen hundred years too soon. 
His influence on his age was throttled 
by a charge against him of Nestorian- 
ism. But the sanity of many of his 
views has been fully recognized only 
in modern times. 

The Sahara of exegesis extended from 
the seventh to the twelfth centuries. It 
can justly be called the dark ages, for 
not one new principle of exegesis was 
contributed by the men of those cen- 
turies. 

IV 

The fourth school of exegesis is the 
Scholastic. The schoolmen and scholas- 
tics were more absorbed in the works of 
Aristotle and Plato than in the Bible. 
Every attempt at exegesis was made 
subservient to the dialectics of philoso- 
phy. One of the most damaging as- 
sumptions of that school was the 
principle that every scripture has a 
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multiple sense — only a logical outcome of 
Origen's triple sense. One sample from 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas: 

"Let there be light," may mean, histori- 
cally, an act of creation; allegorically, "Let 
Christ be love"; anagogically, "May we be 
led by Christ to glory"; and tropologically, 
"May we be mentally illumined by Christ." 
The fourfold sense was compared with the 
four coverings of the tabernacle, the four 
colors of the veil of the tabernacle, the four- 
fold cherubim, the four rivers of Paradise, 
the four legs of the table of the Lord. Other 
scholars insisted on a seven- or even eight- 
fold sense. 1 

But some of the most inspiring char- 
acters of all time lived in the era of the 
schoolmen. They flourished spiritually 
in spite of their erroneous methods of 
exegesis. Their living was far and away 
superior to their written interpretations 
of Holy Writ. 

V 

The fifth school of exegetes was the 
Reformers. Reuchlin, Erasmus, Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, Zwingli, and Calvin 
make up the galaxy of that remarkable 
era. Their first work was to brush away 
the cobwebs of their predecessors in the 
field of exegesis, and then to lay down 
new principles of action. Luther as- 
sumed as his basis the following: (i) the 
final authority of Scriptures, (2) the 
sufficiency of Scripture, (3) the mainte- 
nance of the literal sense, (4) the rejec- 
tion of allegory, (5) the perspicuity of 
Scripture, and (6) the right of private 
judgment. His rules of interpretation 
were: (1) the necessity for spiritual illu- 
mination, (2) the proportion of faith, and 
(3) the reference of all Scripture to 
Christ. Other principles which shone 

'Farrar, p. 297. 



out in his exegesis were: (1) the "Word 
of God" is not identical with Scripture; 
(2) inspiration is not verbal; and (3) in- 
spiration is not confined to Scripture 
(Farrar, pp. 325 ff.)- 

Calvin, too, was a prince of exegetes; 
for clearness, brevity, directness, logical 
procedure, he had no peer. He agreed 
in most points with Luther's principles, 
but was more consistent in carrying them 
out. In his preface to Romans, Calvin 
says: "It is the first business of an inter- 
preter to let the author say what he does 
say, instead of attributing to him what 
we think he ought to say." Dogmatic 
prepossession had swayed all earlier exe- 
getes, and the real fact is that Calvin's 
pre-eminently logical mind fell under 
the same spell. 

But with all their limitations and 
faults the Reformers shook off many of 
the excrescences of preceding interpre- 
ters, and almost emerged into a clearing 
where the true light of heaven should 
guide them in ascertaining the meaning 
of Holy Writ. 

VI 

The sixth school of exegesis was that 
of the post-Reformation period. That 
was the age of dogmas, creeds, symbols, 
and theological systems. Beliefs now 
crystallized and solidified. The Scrip- 
tures came to be looked on as infallible 
and unchangeably inspired. The saner 
methods and principles of the Reforma- 
tion period were bessemerized into iron- 
clad formulae controlled by the dialec- 
tics of controversialists. Great tomes 
of theological discussions took the place 
of the living exegesis of the preceding 
period. Dogmatic controversies para- 
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lyzed any living interest in the exegesis 
of the Bible. Scripture was appealed to 
only to substantiate the doctrines of the 
several contestants. 

But against this prevailing activity in 
the interest of creeds and dogmas, there 
arose in different parts of Europe a few 
counter-irritants in behalf of a saner 
method of Scripture interpretation. 
These included such men as Grotius, 
Spener, Calixtus, Descartes, Bohme, and 
Koch (Cocceius). They gave their best 
strength to the study and criticism 
of the original texts, so that within a 
short time sound learning received an 
impetus that soon outran many of the 
absurdities of the controversialists of the 
post-Reformation epoch. 

Now these six schools of exegesis, 
already named, have given us, when 
sifted down, several grains of the real 
wheat, several principles of a sound 
method of interpretation. But, Oh, 
what a waste of energy, what a mountain 
of chaff, to show for two thousand years 
of effort! 

Before I pass to the modern period, I 
want to give you a sample of the varie- 
gated opinions of all the centuries con- 
cerning the Song of Solomon, as collected 
by Farrar (p. 32): 

The Targum says "it represents the love 
of the Lord for the congregation of Israel"; 
"it represents the union of the divine soul 
with the earthly body" (Joseph Ibn Caspe); 
"it describes the love of Christ for the 
church," said the Great Origen; "it is Solo- 
mon's thanksgiving for a happy reign" 
(Luther); "it is a prophecy of the church 
from the Crucifixion till after the Reforma- 
tion" (Cocceius); "it is the seven-days' 
epithalamium on the marriage of Solomon 
with the daughter of Pharaoh" (Bossuet); 



"it is written in glorification of the Virgin 
Mary" (many Roman Catholic commen- 
taries). This book was the favorite field for 
mediaeval speculative exegesis. St. Ber- 
nard (died 1 1 53) preached eighty-six sermons 
on the book, yet finished only the second 
chapter. 

This bird's-eye view of the march of 
exegesis can give us little more than the 
idea that it has taken biblical scholars 
fully two thousand years to reach the 
present status of the interpretation of 
the Old Testament. During the course 
of that time, men have used the Old 
Testament as the sourcebook and author- 
ity for some of the most desperate crimes 
in history. Misinterpretations of the 
Old Testament have been the grounds for 
carrying on some of the fiercest religious 
persecutions that have ever blackened 
the pages of Europe's history. Super- 
stition, fanaticism, and bloodshed have 
found their basis and support in its 
pages. The fanatical and blood-curdling 
massacres of "infidels" by the Crusaders 
found their example and justification in 
the Book of Judges. The burning of 
thousands of witches by Springer (Far- 
rar, p. 40, n. 1) was based on a supposed 
text in Leviticus (20:27). Wesley said: 
"The giving up of witchcraft is giving up 
the Bible" (Farrar, p. 40, n. 1). Even 
such a murder as that of St. Bartholo- 
mew was praised by Pope Gregory XIII 
as comparable with the zeal of "ancient 
heroes of God." The misuse of the Old 
Testament in this enlightened age is not 
unheard of; but, wherever found, it is 
nothing more than the spirit of intoler- 
ance that characterized the Scholastic, 
the Reformation, and post-Reformation 
periods. 



